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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To  attempt  a  description  of  the  various 
plants  the  earth  produces,  the  method  of 
raising  them,  and  their  uses,  would  exceed 
the  compass  of  many  volumes.  This  little 
Introductory  Work  of  course  professes  no 
such  object.  It  is  written  with  the  sole  view 
of  rendering  more  easy  the  study  of  a  science, 
which  at  the  present  day  is  cultivated  by  all 
those  who  have  any  pretensions  to  a  polite 
education ;  and  if  it  be  considered  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  this  study  is  well  calculated  to 
furnish  us  with  instruction,  and  conduct  us, 
by  gentle  steps,  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
Great  Being,  who  has  condescended  to  form 
plants  with  so  much  delicacy,  and  grace  them 
with  such  a  variety  of  beauties. 
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CATECHISM 

OF 

BOTANY . 

CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. 

Question.  W  hat  is  Botany  ? 

Answer .  Botany  is  that  science  which  ar¬ 
ranges  and  distinguishes  all  plants  or  vege¬ 
tables,  and  teaches  us  their  peculiar  pro¬ 
perties  and  uses. 

Q.  What  are  included  under  the  denomina- 

\ 

tion  of  plants,  or  vegetables  ? 

A.  Plants  or  vegetables  are  all  those  bodies 
which  have  organization  and  life,  but  are 
destitute  of  sensibility  and  the  powers  of  vo¬ 
luntary  motion ;  deriving  their  nourishment 
from  the  earth  in  which  they  grow. 

A  O 
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Q.  Are  they  not  extremely  numerous? 

A.  Yes  :  it  is  supposed  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  species  of  plants,  which 
compose  what  naturalists  have  termed  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom ;  nor  will  this  number  ap¬ 
pear  so  very  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  subterra¬ 
nean  passages,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are 
covered  with  them. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Structure  of  Plants  in  general. 

Q.  Of  what  does  a  perfect  plant  consist? 

A.  A  perfect  plant  consists  of  the  trunk  or 
stem,  the  root,  the  leaves,  the  supports,  the 
flower,  and  the  fruit. 

Q.  What  is  the  trunk  or  stem  ? 

A.  The  trunk  is  composed  of  six  organic 
parts,  namely, 

1.  The  epidermis ,  or  cuticle ,  which  is  the 
outward  thin  covering,  formed  of  fibres,  and 
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serves  to  protect  the  bark  from  the  effects  of 
the  cold,  &c. 

2.  The  cortex ,  or  outer  bark. 

3.  The  liber,  or  inner  bark. 

4.  The  alburnum ,  which  is  a  soft  white 
substance,  situate  between  the  liber  and  the 
wood. 

5.  The  zcood,  or  lignum,  which  is  the  com¬ 
pact  fibrous  substance,  surrounding  the  pith. 

6.  The  medulla,  or  pith,  which  is  a  soft 
white  substance,  and  in  young  plants  is  very 
copious,  but  diminishes  as  the  plant  grows, 
and  at  length  disappears. 

Q.  What  is  the  root  ? 

A.  The  root,  which  enables  the  tree  to 
stand  firm  in  the  ground,  and  which  absorbs 
the  juices  from  the  earth  necessary  for  its 
growth,  is  a  continuation  of  the  trunk  de¬ 
scending  into  the  earth,  and  consists  of  the 
same  parts,  although  less  conspicuous. 

Q.  What  are  the  leaves  ? 

'  ~  * 

A.  The  leaves,  which  differ  much  in  their 
forms  and  manner  of  growth,  consist  of  an 
immense  number  of  fibres,  termed  the  nerves 

A  4 
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of  the  leaf,  but  which  are  merely  its  vessels , 
running  in  every  direction,  and  branching  out 
into  innumerable  small  threads.  T  lie  surface 
of  the  leaf,  like  the  skin  of  animals,  is  full  of 
pores,  which  serve  both  for  respiration  and 
the  absorption  of  dew,  air,  &c.,  thereby  nou¬ 
rishing  the  plant,  and  contributing  to  its 
growth. 

Q.  What  are  the  supports  ? 

A.  The  supports,  or  fulcra,  are  certain 
external  parts  of  plants,  which  are  useful  to 
support  and  defend  them  from  enemies  and 
injuries.  They  are  divided  into  seven  kinds. 

Q.  Describe  them. 

A.  1.  Tendrils;  which  are  small  strings 
that  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  but 
support  themselves  by  embracing  some  shrub, 
&c.  near  to  them.  The  vine  and  pea  will 
serve  for  examples  of  this. 

2.  Floral  leaves ;  which  are  very  small 
leaves  placed  near  the  flower. 

3.  Stipules;  small  leafy  appendages,  situate 
on  the  sides  or  below  the  leaf,  to  protect  it 
when  emerging  from  the  bud. 
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4.  Footstalks;  these  support  the  leaf,  and 
defend  and  convey  nourishment  to  the  bud. 

5.  Flowerstalks,  or  footstalks  to  the  flower 
and  fruit. 

6.  Arms;  which  is  the  term  given  to  the 
offensive  parts  of  plants,  as  thorns,  prickles, 
stings,  &c. 

7-  Pubes;  a  name  applied  to  the  defensive 
parts,  such  as  the  hairy,  woolly,  or  clammy 
substances  common  to  certain  plants. 

Q.  What  is  the  Jiower  ? 

A.  The  flower  is  a  temporary  part  of  ve¬ 
getables  allotted  to  generation,  and  contri¬ 
butes  principally  to  the  fructification.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  principal  parts,  namely,  the 
calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  pistil,  pericarp  or 
seed-vessel,  seed,  and  receptacle  ;  the  four 
first  belong  properly  to  the  Jiower ,  and  the 
three  last  to  the  fruit. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Elements  of  Botany. 

Q  What  parts  of  a  plant  are  necessary 
for  the  young  Botanist  to  be  first  acquainted 
with  ? 

A.  The  flower  and  fruit :  these  consist  of 
seven  parts,  as  before  observed,  which  are 
particularly  requisite  to  be  known,  as  on  them 
the  classification  of  plants,  according  to  the 
system  of  Linnaeus,  is  founded. 

Q.  What  is  the  calyx ? 

A.  The  calyx,  empalement,  or  flower-cup, 
is  the  green  part  which  is  situated  immediately 
below  the  blossom.  Its  chief  use  is  to  en¬ 
close  and  protect  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
It  sometimes  consists  of  two  or  more  leaves, 
and  is  frequently  tubular,  like  the  cowslip, 
&c. 

Q.  What  is  the  corolla  ? 

A.  The  corolla,  blossom,  or  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  flower,  is  the  part  which  is 
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most  beautifully  coloured,  of  the  finest  tex¬ 
ture,  and  is  often  odorous.  The  leaves 
which  compose  the  corolla  are  called  petals. 
Q.  What  is  the  stamen ? 

A.  The  stamen,  stamina,  or  chives,  which 
are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  are 
composed  of  two  parts,  one  long  and  thin, 
by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  coralla,  called  the  filament ,  the  other 
thicker,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  filament, 
called  the  anthera ,  which  opens  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  discharges  a  yellowish  dust  called 
'pollen  or  farina.  On  these  the  fructification 
and  reproduction  of  the  plant  depend. 

Q.  What  are  the  pistils ? 

A.  The  pistils,  or  pointals,  commonly 
appear  in  the  centre  of  the  coralla,  from 

which  they  rise  like  so  many  columns.  There 

< 

are  from  one  to  twelve  or  more  in  each  flower. 
The  pistil  consists  of  three  parts. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? 

A.  Th e  germen,  the  style,  and  the  stigma . 
The  germen  is  the  pedestal  or  base  of  the 
pistil,  generally  of  a  roundish  shape,  though 
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sometimes  slender.  Its  office  is  to  contain 
the  seeds  which  are  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity  ; 
the  style  is  the  pillar  or  thread  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  stigma ;  and  the  stigma  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  pistil. 

Q.  What  is  the  pericarp  ? 

A.  The  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  is  the 
case  or  covering  of  the  seed,  and  is  the  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  germen  come  to  maturity. 
It  is  of  various  shapes  ;  globular  as  in  the 
poppy  :  long,  as  in  the  pod  of  the  pea ;  pulpy, 
with  a  stone  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  plum; 
pulpy,  containing  seeds  enclosed  in  a  case,  as 
in  the  pear ;  juicy,  and  containing  seeds 
which  have  onlv  an  external  case,  as  the 

J  7 

gooseberry. 

Q.  What  is  the  seed ? 

A.  The  seed  of  plants  is  that  part  of  every 
vegetable  which  at  a  certain  state  of  maturity 
is  separated  from  it,  and  contains  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  new  plant,  though  the  parts  are 
too  minute  to  be  discerned  by  our  organs  of 
sight. 

Q.  What  is  the  receptacle  ? 
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A.  The  receptacle  or  base,  is  that  part 
which  supports  and  connects  the  whole  to¬ 
gether.  In  some  plants  it  is  very  conspi¬ 
cuous  :  particularly  for  instance,  in  the  arti¬ 
choke  ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  part,  which 
we  eat,  being  the  receptacle. 

Q.  When  is  a  flower  said  to  be  superior ? 

A.  A  flower  is  superior  when  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  flower  is  above  the  ger- 
men. 

Q.  When  is  it  inferior  ? 

A.  When  the  receptacle  is  below  the  ger- 
men. 

Q.  Is  not  a  flower  sometimes  called 
naked  ? 

A,  Yes;  it  is  said  to  be  naked  when  the 
calyx  is  absent. 

Q.  Are  not  flowers  sometimes  called  com¬ 
plete ,  and  at  other  times  incomplete  ? 

A.  Yes;  a  flower  is  complete  when  it  has 
both  a  calyx  and  coralla ;  and  incomplete 
when  either  of  these  are  deficient. 

Q.  What  is  an  aggregate  flower  ? 

A,  An  aggregate  flower,  is  a  flower  com- 
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posed  of  florets  standing  on  footstalks,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  broad  receptacle. 

Q.  What  is  an  umbel/ated  plant? 

A.  An  umbellated  plant  is  one  which  sends 
out  towards  the  top,  from  the  same  point  or 
centre,  a  number  of  branches  like  the  spokes 
of  an  umbrella,  and  bearing  flowers  on  the 
top. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Classification  of  Plants. 

Q.  What  is  intended  by  the  classification 
of  plants  ? 

A.  For  the  more  easy  comprehension  of 
the  science  of  botany,  Linnaeus  divided  the 
whole  vegetable  elation  into  twenty-four 
classes.  These  are  again  divided  into  orders , 
which  are  subdivided  into  genera  or  tribes  ; 
and  these  genera  are  further  divided  into 
species,  or  individuals. 

Q.  On  what  is  this  system  founded  ? 

A.  The  Linnaean  system  is  founded  upon 
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a  supposition  that  the  stamens  and  pistils  re¬ 
present  the  sexual  parts  of  fructification ;  and 
the  discriminating  characters  of  the  classes 
are  taken  from  the  number,  connexion, 
length,  or  situation  of  the  stamens. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  twenty-four  classes: 
how  may  they  be  distinguished  ? 

A.  In  each  of  the  first  twenty  classes  there 
are  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower  ; 
in  the  twenty-first  class  they  are  in  distinct 
flowers  on  the  same  plant ;  in  the  twenty-se¬ 
cond,  in  distinct  flowers  on  different  plants  ;  in 
the  twenty-third,  they  are  in  the  same  flower 
as  well  as  in  distinct  ones  ;  and  they  are  not 
at  all  discernible  in  the  twenty-fourth  class. 

Q.  As  no  progress  can  be  made  in  Botany 
till  the  names  of  the  classes  are  well  under¬ 
stood,  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  from 
whence  they  are  derived,  and  then  repeat 
them. 

A.  The  names  of  the  classes  are  formed 
from  Greek  words,  and  express  the  character¬ 
istics  of  each  class.  The  first  ten  classes  are 
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named  from  the  Greek  numerals,  and  the 
word  a/idna,  which  the  student  must  con¬ 
sider  as  synonimous  with  stamens. 


CLASSES. 

1. 

Monandria. 

One  Stamen. 

2. 

Diandria. 

Two  Stamens. 

3. 

Triandria. 

Three  Stamens. 

4. 

Tetrandria. 

Four  Stamens. 

5. 

Pentandria. 

Five  Stamens. 

6. 

Hexandria. 

Six  Stamens. 

7. 

Heptandria. 

Seven  Stamens. 

8. 

Octandria. 

Eifrht  Stamens. 

9. 

Enneandria. 

Nine  Stamens. 

10. 

Decandria. 

Ten  Stamens. 

11. 

Dodecandria. 

Twelve  Stamens. 

l2. 

Icosandria. 

Twenty  Stamens. 

13. 

Polyandria. 

Many  Stamens. 

14. 

Didynamia. 

Four  Stamens,  two  longer. 

15. 

Tetradynamia. 

Six  Stamens,  four  longer. 

16. 

Monadelphia. 

f  Threads  united  at  bottom,  but 
b  separate  at  top. 

17. 

Diadelphia. 

Threads  in  two  sets. 

18. 

Polyadelphia. 

Threads  in  many  sets. 

19. 

Syngenesia. 

Stamens  united  by  anthera. 

20. 

Gyandria. 

Stamens  and  pistils  together. 

C  Stamens  and  pistils  in  sepa- 

21. 

Monoecia. 

?  rate  flowers,  upon  the  same 

plant. 
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22.  Dieedecia. 

23.  Polygamia. 

24.  Cryptogamia. 


{Stamens  and  pistils  distinct, 
upon  different  plants. 

Variously  situated. 

Flowers  invisible. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Classification  of  Plants ,  recapitulated 
and  explained. 

Q.  The  principles  on  which  the  classes 
are  formed  are  certainly  simple  and  easily  to 
be  comprehended  :  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  recapitulate  them,  and  distinguish 
the  properties  of  each  class  more  particularly, 
before  we  proceed  farther.  Tell  me,  there¬ 
fore,  how  the  first  ten  classes  are  known. 

A.  All  plants  which  have  only  one  stamen, 
are  of  the  first  class  ;  those  that  have  only 
two,  are  of  the  second;  those  that  have  only 
three,  are  of  the  third  ;  and  so  on,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stamens  being  the  same  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  class  in  the  first  ten  classes. 
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Q.  How  is  the  eleventh  class  (Dodecan- 
dria)  known  ? 

A.  The  eleventh  class  contains  all  those 
plants,  which  have  from  twelve  to  nineteen 
stamens,  fixed  to  the  leceptacle. 

Q.  How  is  the  twelfth  class  (Icosandria) 
known  ? 

0 

A.  By  having  twenty  stamens,  fixed  to  the 
inside  of  the  calyx.  In  this  class  the  place 

of  insertion  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 

\ 

number  of  the  stamens,  for  they  are  some¬ 
times  less  than  twenty,  and  sometimes  more. 

Q.  What  plants  are  comprehended  in  the 
thirteenth  class  (Polyandria)  ? 

A.  Those  that  have  more  than  twenty 
stamens  attached  to  the  receptacle. 

Q  What  distinguishes  the  fourteenth  class, 
(Didynamia)  ? 

A.  When  there  are  four  stamens  in  a 
flower,  of  which  two  are  longer  than  the 
other,  it  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  class. 

Q.  H  cw  may  the  fifteenth  be  known? 

A.  Tetredanamia,  the, fifteenth  class,  is 
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known  by  having  six  stamens  in  the  flower, 
four  of  which  being  longer  than  the  other 
two. 

Q.  Describe  those  of  the  sixteenth  class 

9 

(Monadelphia.) 

A.  In  the  sixteenth  class  the  stamens  are 
united  by  their  filaments  into  one  set,  form¬ 
ing  a  case  round  the  lower  part  of  the  pistils, 
but  separating  at  the  top. 

Q.  How  may  the  seventeenth  class  (Dia- 
delphia)  be  distinguished  ? 

A.  In  the  seventeenth  class  the  corollas  are 
papillionaceous,  like  the  blossom  of  a  bean  ; 
the  stamens  are  connected  by  their  filaments, 
but  divided  into  two  sets,  one  of  which  is  thick¬ 
er,  and  forms  a  case  round  the  pistil;  the  other 
is  smaller,  and  leans  towards  the  pistil. 

Q.  How  is  the  eighteenth  class  known? 

A.  In  the  eighteenth  class  (PolyadelphiaJ 
the  stamens  are  united  by  their  filaments  into 
more  than  two  sets  or  parcels. 

Q.  By  what  means  may  the  nineteenth  class 
be  known  ? 

A.  Syngenesia  (the  name  of  the  nineteenth) 
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consists  of  compound  flowers,  us  the  common 
daisy  or  dandelion  ;  and  they  are  called  com¬ 
pound,  because  each  single  flower  consists 
of  a  collection  of  little  flowers  or  florets,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  same  broad  receptacle,  and  con¬ 
tained  within  one  calyx. 

Q.  What  distinguishes  the  twentieth  class 
(Gynandria)  ? 

% 

A.  In  the  twentieth  class  the  stamens  are 
attached  to  the  pistil. 

Q.  What  may  the  twenty-first  class  be  known 
by? 

A.  The  twenty-first  class  (Monoeciaj  con¬ 
tains  those  plants  which  have  flowers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  on  the  same  plant,  some  bearing 
pistils,  and  others  stamens  only. 

Q.  How  may  the  twenty-second  class 
(Dioecia)  be  known. 

A.  The  twenty-second  class  consists  of 
those  species  which  have  stamens  on  one 
plant  and  pistils  on  another. 

Q.  What  kind  of  plants  does  the  twenty- 
third  class  (Polygamia)  comprehend  ? 

A.  The  twenty-third  class  comprehend* 
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those  plants  which  have  at  least  two  and 
sometimes  three  kinds  of  flowers.  1.  Some 
anther-stigmate,  or  with  pistils  and  stamens 
on  the  same  flower.  2.  Others  having  pistils 
only,  or  stamens  only.  3.  Or  having  flowers 
with  pistils  only,  or  stamens  only. 

« 

Q.  What  are  comprehended  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  class? 

A.  The  twenty-fourth  class  (Cryptogamia) 
comprehends  all  plants  in  which  the  flowers 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  mosses, 
ferns,  mushrooms,  Sun 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Orders  of  Plants . 

Q.  On  what  are  the  Orders  founded  ? 

A.  The  formation  of  the  orders  is  as  inge¬ 
nious  and  simple  as  that  of  the  classes.  In 
the  first  thirteen  classes,  the  orders  are 
founded  wholly  on  the  number  of  the  pistils  ; 
so  that  by  adding  gi/nia  instead  of  andria ,  to 
the  Greek  words  signifying  the  numbers,  they 
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will  be  easily  recollected.  Where  they  are 
not  distinguished  by  the  number  of  the  pis¬ 
tils,  theii  names  are  taken  from  some  circum¬ 
stances  relative  to  the  stamens,  pistils,  or 
seed. 

Q.  Name  the  first  thirteen  orders. 


A.  Monogynia  . . 

. .  1  pistil. 

Digynia  , . . . 

Trigynia  . . . . 

Tetragynia  . . 

. .  4  pistils. 

Pentagynia  . . 

. .  5  pistils. 

Hexagvnia  .. 

. .  6  pistils. 

Heptagynia  . . 

. .  7  pistils. 

Octagynia  . . 

. .  8  pistils. 

Enneagynia  . . 

. .  9  pistils. 

Decagynia  . . 

..10  pistils. 

Dodecagynia . . 

. .  12  pistils. 

Polygyma.. .. 

Q.  How  many  otders  are  there  of  the 
fourteenth  class  (Didynamia),  and  how  are 
they  known  ? 

A.  In  the  fourteenth  class  there  are  only 
two  orders,  which  depend  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 
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1.  Gymnospermia.  Naked  seeds  in  the 

bottom  of  the  calyx;  as  in  mint,  dead 
nettle,  and  thyme. 

2.  Angiospermia.  Seeds  enclosed  in  a  pe¬ 

ricarp  ;  as  in  fox-glove,  eye-bright, 
wood-flax,  and  fig-wort. 

Q.  What  orders  are  there  of  the  fifteenth 
class  ? 

A.  Two ;  which  are  taken  from  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  form  of  the  pericarp. 

1.  tiiliculosa.  Seeds  enclosed  in  a  silicle 

or  roundish  seed-vessel,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  called  valves,  and  the 
seeds  fixed  to  both  edges,  or  sutures, 
as  in  shepherd’s  purse,  and  scurvy- 
grass. 

2.  Siliquosa.  Seeds  enclosed  in  a  silique 

or  long  seed-vessel ;  as  in  mustard. 

Q.  How  are  the  orders  of  the  next  four 
classes  known  ? 

A.  In  the  classes  Monadelphia,  Diadelphia , 
Polyadelphia,  and  Gynandria ,  the  orders  are 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  stamens ;  viz. 
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Pentandria ,  five  stamens ;  Hexandria ,  six 
stamens,  &c. 

Q.  How  many  orders  are  there  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  class  (Syngenesia)  ? 

A.  There  are  six  orders  in  the  nineteenth 
class,  which  are  taken  from  the  structure  of 
the  flower. 

1.  Polygarnia  JEqualis ;  having  both  sta¬ 

mens  and  pistils  in  the  same  floret ; 
as  in  dandelion,  thistle,  Sec. 

2.  Poh/gamia  Superflua  ;  when  the  flower 

is  composed  of  two  parts — a  disk, 
or  central  part,  and  rays  projecting 
outwards ;  as  in  tansy,  daisy,  ground¬ 
sel,  camomile,  Sec. 

3.  Poh/gamia  Frustranea ;  the  florets  of 

the  centre  perfect  or  united ;  those  of 
the  margin  without  either  stamens  or 
pistils  ;  as  blue-bottles. 

4.  Poly  garni  aNecessaria ;  where  the  florets 

m  the  disk,  though  apparently  perfect, 
are  not  really  so,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
duce  no  perfect  seed  ;  but  the  fertility 
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of  the  pistilliferous  floscules  in  the 
ray  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  flower;  as 
in  the  marygold. 

5.  Polygamia  Segi'egata ;  when  each  of 

the  florets  has  a  calyx,  besides  the 
common  or  general  calyx  of  the 
flower. 

6.  Monogamia ;  when  the  flower  is  not 

compound,  but  single,  and  the  anthere 
united. 

Q.  From  what  are  the  orders  formed  in  the 
next  three  classes  ? 

A.  In  the  classes  Gynandria ,  Monczcia , 
and  Diacia ,  the  orders  are  formed  from  the 
number  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  sta¬ 
mens  : 


Monandria  . . 
Diandria,  &c. 
Polvandria  . . 

Monadelphia 

Polyadelphia 


. .  1  stamen. 

. .  2  stamens,  &c. 


. .  7  stamens. 


stamens  united  into  one 
set. 


stamens  united  into  dif¬ 
ferent  sets. 
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S  stamens  upon  the  pis- 

Cxynandria  . . . .  i  .m 

Q.  How  many  orders  are  comprised  in  the 
twenty-third  class  ? 

A.  The  twenty-third  class  (Polygamia) 
comprises  three  orders  ;  namely,  Moncccia , 
Dacia ,  and  1'i  icecia. 

Q.  How  many  orders  has  the  last  class 
(Cryptogamia)  ? 

A.  Four ;  ferns,  mosses,  sea-weeds,  and 
funguses. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Class  I. — Monaudria. 

Q.  What  examples  can  you  furnish  me 
with  of  the  class  Monandria. 

A.  Most  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this 
class  are  natives  of  India,  such  as  ginger, 
cardamoms,  arrow-root,  and  turmeric ;  but 
we  have  the  htppuris ,  or  mare's  tail,  which 
grows  in  our  muddy  pools  and  ditches,  and 
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as  it  is  easily  procured,  will  serve  for  an 
example. 

Q.  Describe  it. 

A.  It  has  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  Its 
single  stamen  grows  upon  the  receptacle,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  anther  slightly  divided,  behind 

* 

which  is  the  pistil,  with  an  awl-shaped  stigma, 
tapering  to  a  point.  The  stem  is  straight 
and  jointed,  and  tne  leaves  grow  round  the 
joints ;  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  is  a  flower, 
and  it  is  seen  in  bloom  in  the  month  of  May. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Class  II. — Diandria. 

Q.  With  what  examples  can  you  furnish 
me  in  class  Diandria  ? 

A.  The  Privet  ( Ligustrum)  being  a  shrub 
very  common  in  our  hedges  and  gardens,  will 
serve  to  exemplify  this  class. 

Q.  Give  me  an  account  of  it. 

A.  The  privet  bears  a  white  blossom,  and 
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generally  flowers  in  June.  It  has  a  very 
small  tubulated  calyx  of  one  leaf,  its  rim  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts.  The  blossom  is  also 
monopetalous,  and  funnel-shaped,  with  an 
expanded  border,  cut  into  four  egg-shaped 
segments. 

Q.  How  is  it  known  to  belong  to  this 
class  ? 

A.  By  its  having  two  stamens,  which  are 
placed  opposite  to  each  other,  and  nearly  as 
long  as  the  blossom.  The  seed  bud  is 
roundish,  the  pistil  or  style  short,  terminated 
by  a  thick,  blunt,  cloven  stigma.  The  leaves 
grow  in  pairs,  and  are  sometimes  variegated 
with  white  or  yellow  stripes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  privet  bear  berries  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  seed-vessel  is  a  black  berry, 
containing  but  one  cell,  which  encloses  four 
seeds.  These  berries  are  useful  to  the  dyers, 
as  they  give  a  durable  green  colour  to  silk  or 
wool,  by  the  addition  of  alum. 

Q.  Does  not  the  common  jasmine  ( Jas- 
mimim  officinale)  belong  to  class  Diandria? 

A.  Yes;  and  as  it  a  most  fragrant  orna- 
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mental  shrub  which  we  are  well  acquainted 
with,  I  will,  if  you  please,  describe  it. 

Q.  I  will  thank  you  to  do  so. 

A.  The  common  jasmine  is  a  native  of 
India,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  chiefly  raised  against  walls,  and 
is  interesting  not  only  from  the  elegance  of  its 
foliage,  but  also  from  the  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  white  silver-shaped  flowers  with  which  it 
is  adorned,  which  exhale  a  sweet  odour,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  rain,  and  in  the  night. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Class  III. — Triandria. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  to  illustrate  the  class 
Triandria  ? 

A.  By  giving  you  an  account  of  some  of 
the  various  grasses ,  which  are  comprised  in 
it.  Though  it  may  appear  surprising,  it  is  no 
I  less  true,  that  every  single  blade  of  these  ap¬ 
parently  insignificant  plants  bear  a  distinct 
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flower,  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  and  only  re¬ 
quires  to  be  nicely  viewed  to  excite  our  value 
and  admiration. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  varieties  of  grasses  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  there  are  upwards  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  species.  The  general  character  of 
grasses  may  be  thus  described  :  the  leaves 
furnish  pasturage  for  cattle  ;  the  smaller  seeds 
are  food  for  birds,  and  the  larger  for  man; 
but  some  are  preferred  to  others  :  as  fescue 
for  sheep  ;  meadow-grass  for  cows  ;  canary 
for  small  birds ;  oats  and  beans  for  horses ; 
rye,  wheat,  and  barley  for  men. 

Q.  Do  they  not  furnish  us  with  many  va¬ 
luable  necessaries  f 

A.  Yes;  our  most  important  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  are  derived  from  them. 
Bread,  meat,  beer,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
leather,  and  wool,  and  all  the  advantages 
produced  from  the  use  of  cattle,  would  be 
lost  without  them  ? 

Q.  How  may  corn  and  grasses  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  plants. 

A.  By  their  simple,  straight,  unbranched 
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stalk,  hollow  and  jointed,  commonly  called  a 
straw,  with  long,  narrow,  tapering  leaves, 
placed  at  each  knob  or  joint  of  the  stalk,  and 
sheathing  or  enclosing  it,  as  by  way  of  sup¬ 
port  :  their  ears  or  heads  consist  of  a  husk, 
generally  composed  of  two  valves,  which 
form  the  calyx  ;  within  which  is  the  blossom, 
being  also  a  husk  of  two  valves 

Q.  How  are  the  various  grasses  divided  ? 

A.  Linnagus  has  arranged  them  into  four 
divisions ;  the  first  three  include  those  that 
are  produced  in  panicles,  or  loose  branches, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
flowers  in  each  empalement ;  the  first  having 
one  flower  ;  the  second,  two  ;  and  the  third, 
several.  The  fourth  division  consists  of  all 
those  that  grow  in  spikes  or  heads,  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  &c. 

Q.  Describe  wheat. 

A.  Wheat,  the  chief  support  of  man,  is 
cultivated  in  most  civilized  countries  of  the 
world,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia.  There  is 
no  grain  so  valuable  as  this  ;  and  it  is  wisely 
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ordained  by  Providence,  that  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  the  severity  of  northern  climates, 
and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Q.  Does  it  not  constitute  the  principal 
food  for  all  classes  of  the  community  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  its  abundance  or  scarcity  re¬ 
gulates,  in  a  great  degree,  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  an¬ 
nual  consumption  of  grain  in  this  island  is 
said  to  amount  to  twenty-live  million  of 
quarters  :  and  in  London  alone,  to  more  than 
1,1 62, 100  quarters,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  is  wheat. 

Q.  Is  not  sugar  the  produce  of  a  plant  be¬ 
longing  to  this  class  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  sugar-cane,  (Saccharum  Of- 
ficinarum )  a  plant  much  cultivated  in  the 
East  aud  West  Indies,  which  has  a  jointed 
stem  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  long  and  Hat 
leaves  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and  dowers 
in  bunches. 

Q.  What  methods  are  used  to  extract  the 
sugar  from  the  canes  ? 
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A.  When  cut  down,  the  leaves  are  thrown 
away,  and  the  stems  or  canes  are  divided  into 
pieces,  each  about  a  yard  in  length  :  they  are 
then  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  conveyed  to  the 
mill,  where  they  are  bruised  between  three 
upright  wooden  rollers  covered  with  iron. 
The  saccharine  juice  which  flows  from  them 
is  conducted  into  a  large  vessel,  and  the 
quantity  of  juice  prepared  by  some  of  these 
mills  is  upwards  of  ten  thousand  gallons  in  a 
day. 

Q.  What  processes  does  it  afterwards  un¬ 
dergo  ? 

A.  The  juice  is  boiled  in  large  caldrons, 
and  afterwards  carefully  drawn  off,  leaving 
the  scum  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  After 
being  again  boiled,  with  a  certain  mixture  of 
lime,  the  juice  is  transferred  into  a  large 
shallow  wooden  vessel,  where,  as  it  cools,  it 
runs  into  a  sort  of  crystallization,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  melasses  or  treacle ,  an 
impure  part  of  the  juice,  incapable  of  being 
crystallized,  but  which  is  used  for  various 
useful  purposes. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Class  IV. — Tetrandria. 

Q.  How  are  the  flowers  of  the  class  Te- 
trandria  characterised  ? 

A.  They  are  characterised  by  having  four 
stamens,  two  of  them  being  long,  and  two 
short. 

Q.  Give  me  some  examples. 

A.  Teasel,  madder,  sandal  wood,  and 
holly. 

Q.  What  is  teasel  ? 

t 

A.  Teasal  ( Dipsacus  fuUonum)  is  a  plant 
cultivated  in  several  parts  of  England,  and 
used  in  the  carding  of  woollen  cloths.  It  is 
distinguished  from  other  plants  of  the  same 
tribe,  by  having  its  leaves  connected  at  the 
base  ;  the  flower  scales  hooked  ;  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  calvx  reflected  or  bent  back. 

Q.  What  is  holly  ? 

A.  Holly  ( Ilex  aquifolium )  is  a  small 
evergreen  tree,  with  shining  irregular  leaves, 
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and  white  flowers,  which  grow  in  clusters 
round  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by 
small  red  berries. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  this  plant  ? 

A.  As  a  fence,  holly  is  very  serviceable, 
and  it  retains  its  beautiful  green  verdure 
through  the  severest  winters.  The  wood  is 
very  close  grained,  and  is  used  for  many  pur¬ 
poses.  The  leaves  afford  a  grateful  food  to 
sheep  and  deer  in  winter ;  and  the  berries 
yield  a  subsistence  to  numerous  birds.  We 
use  branches  of  holly  to  decorate  our  houses 
and  churches  at  Christmas,  to  give  an  air  of 
spring  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Q.  Is  not  bird-lime  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  holly? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  boiled 
about  twelve  hours,  and  after  standing  for  a 
fortnight  is  mixed  over  the  fire  with  a  third 
part  of  oil.  The  adhesive  quality  of  bird¬ 
lime,  thus  prepared,  is  very  remarkable,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  feathers  and  other  dry  substances  ; 
for  which  reason  it  is  used  for  the  smearing  of 
twigs,  to  ensnare  birds. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

t  '  i, 

Class  V. — Pentandria. 

Q.  Give  me  some  examples  of  this  class. 

A.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  do  so,  for  in 
the  class  Pentandria  is  comprised  one-tenth  of 
the  vegetable  world ;  and  it  includes  many 
very  agreeable  flowers  as  well  as  noxious 
plants.  The  primrose,  oxlip,  cowslip,  and 
polyanthus  belong  to  it ;  and  so  do  a  tribe  of 
plants  called  Lurid#,  which  is  a  name  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  noxious  appearance  and 
strong  scent. 

Q.  Describe  the  polyanthus. 

A.  The  polyanthus,  so  much  admired  and 
cultivated  by  florists  for  its  variety  and  beauty? 
is  derived  from  the  primrose  ;  and  is  a  pleasing 
instance  of  the  improvement  that  art  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  bestowing  on  nature. 

Q.  How  is  it  known  ? 

A.  By  its  calyx  consisting  of  one  leaf,  tu¬ 
bular,  sharp,  and  upright ;  the  blossom  also 
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tubular,  and  of  one  petal,  with  the  border 
divided  into  live  segments  ;  the  seed-vessel  is  a 
capsule  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  containing 
only  one  cell;  and  the  stigma  is  globular. 
The  species  is  marked  by  a  five-angled  calyx, 
the  wrinkled  surface  and  indented  edges  of  its 
leaves. 

Q.  How  are  those  plants  belonging  to  the 
tribe  called  lurid &  distinguished  ? 

A.  Besides  having  the  characteristic  marks 

of  five  stamens  and  one  pointal,  they  coincide 

in  a  calyx  that  is  permanent,  and  divided,  like 

the  corolla,  which  consists  of  one  petal,  into 

five  segments.  Their  seed-vessel  is  either 
© 

a  capsule  or  a  berry,  enclosed  within  the 
flower. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  me  with  an  ex¬ 
ample  ? 

Q.  Yes  ;  I  will  first  mention  the  deadly 
nightshade  (Atropa ),  as  it  is  the  most  fatal 
of  any  in  its  effects.  The  leaves  are  egg- 
shaped  and  undivided,  and  the  blossoms  of  a 
dingy  purple.  Woods,  hedges,  and  gloomy 
lanes  mostly  conceal  this  dangerous  plant; 
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and  its  blight  shining  black  berries  have  too 
frequently  tempted  children  to  partake  of  its 
dangerous  poison. 

Q.  \\  hat  are  the  names  of  the  other  poi¬ 
sonous  plants  belonging  to  this  class  ? 

A.  The  thorn  apple  (Datura) ;  henbane 
( Ilyosi/camus),  the  smell  of  which  is  ex- 

t 

ceedingly  disagreeable  ;  the  nightshade,  (So¬ 
larium  )y  which  comprises  three  kinds,  the 
woody  nightshade,  known  by  its  blue  blos¬ 
soms  and  red  berries;  the  garden  nightshade, 
distinguished  by  its  white  blossoms  and  black 
berries  ;  and  the  deadly  nightshade  before  de¬ 
scribed. 


CIIAP.  X1L 

% 

Class  VI. — Ilexandria. 

Q.  What  kind  of  plants  belong  to  the 
class  Hexandria 

A.  Our  gardens  receive  many  of  their  most 
splendid  embellishments  from  flowers  of  this 
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description.  The  gaudy  tulip,  with  its 
striped  coat  of  various  hues  ;  the  hyacinth,  of 
different  colours  and  delightful  fragrance ; 
lilies  of  every  kind  ;  the  magnificent  ama¬ 
ryllis  ;  and  the  great  American  aloe,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  many 
other  exotic  plants  of  the  liliaceous  tribe,  are 
comprised  in  this  class. 

Q.  Do  not  many  of  our  smaller  garden 
flowers  also  belong  to  this  cl’ass  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  modest  snow-drop,  the 
golden  crocus,  and  the  innocent  and  fl  agrant 
lily  of  the  valley,  with  the  daffodil,  narcissus, 
and  many  others. 

Q.  Give  me  a  botanical  description  of  the 
snow-drop. 

A.  The  snow-drop  ( Galanthus)  is  one  of 
the  earliest  harbingers  of  spring.  Its  calyx 
is  a  sheath,  and  the  corolla  is  superior,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  white  petals,  a  little  tinged  with 
green,  of  which  the  three  innermost  are  the 
shortest.  This  beautiful  little  flower  never 
appears  to  more  advantage  than  when  it  inter¬ 
mixes  its  blossoms  with  those  of  the  golden 
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crocus,  to  which  in  its  manner  of  growth 
and  external  structure,  it  is  nearly  allied. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Class  VII. — Heptandria. 

Q.  What  example  can  you  give  in  this 
class  ? 

A.  The  horse-chesnut  ( JEsculus  Ilippocas- 
tanum )  which  is  a  very  common  tree  in  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  bearing  elegant  clus¬ 
ters  of  flowers  in  the  form  of  pyramids  ;  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  trees  of  British 
growth.  Its  fruit  which  is  contained  in 
prickly  husks,  has  been  found  of  considerable 
service  in  fattening  cattle. 

Q.  What  are  its  botanical  characters  ? 

A.  A  small  calyx,  of  one  leaf,  slightly  di¬ 
vided  at  the  top  into  five  segments,  and  swell¬ 
ing  at  the  base ;  a  corolla  of  five  petals, 
inserted  into  the  calyx,  and  a  capsule  of  three 
cells,  in  one  or  two  of  which  only  is  a  seed. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Class  VIII. — Octandria. 

Q.  What  kind  of  plants  are  comprised  in 
this  class  ? 

A.  Various  shrubs,  both  foreign  and  na¬ 
tive  ;  among  the  foreign  ones  are  the  balm  of 
Gilead  shrub,  which  grows  in  several  parts 
of  Abyssinia  and  Syria ;  the  sugar-maple  of 
North  America,  which  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
high  ;  and  the  rose-wood  tree,  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica  ;  which  yields  an  odoriferous  bal¬ 
sam,  and  whose  wood  is  much  used  by  our 
cabinet-makers  for  veneering  tables,  &c. 

Q.  What  native  plants  are  comprised  in 
this  class. 

A.  The  common  maple  and  sycamore 
trees,  and  the  cranberry  and  whortle  berry 
shrubs,  with  that  well-known  plant,  the  com¬ 
mon  heath,  growing  wild  on  mountainous 
wastes  in  almost  every  part  of  England, 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Class  IX. — Enneandria. 

Q.  What  examples  can  you  furnish  in  this 
class  ? 

A.  The  class  Enneandria  includes  several 
foreign  plants,  such  as  cinnamon,  cassia,  sas¬ 
safras,  bay,  camphor,  and  rhubarb;  but  we 
have  only  one  plant  that  belongs  to  it, 
growing  wild  in  this  country,  which  is  the 
flowering  rush  ( Butomus). 

Q.  Describe  it. 

A.  The  flowering  rush  grows  in  the  water, 
and  has  a  round,  smooth  stalk,  which  rises 
from  one  to  six  feet  high,  according  to  its 
situation,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  head  of 
bright  red  flowers,  sometimes  not  less  than 
thirty;  three  short  leaves  form  the  cup,  and 
the  corolla  has  six  petals.  This  plant,  so 
stately  from  its  height,  and  its  beautiful  tuft 
of  flowers,  would  make  a  charming  appear¬ 
ance  in  canals  or  other  pieces  of  water,  if 
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cultured  by  human  art;  and  it  is  so  hardy  as 
defy  the  severest  frost. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

% 

Cla  SS  . - DsCCiWiii'  l  (1 . 

% 

Q.  W  hat  kind  of  plants  does  this  class 
comprise  ? 

A.  In  the  class  Decandna  are  comprised 
several  trees  of  foreign  growth,  as  w  ell  as  va¬ 
rious  plants  and  dowers  common  in  this 
country.  The  lign urn-vitas  tree,  log-wood, 
and  mahogany,  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies, 
each  belong  to  this  class. 

Q.  What  well-known  flowers  belong  to 

© 

it? 

A.  The  rich  carnation,  the  modest  sweet 
William,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  pinks. 

Q.  Describe  the  tree  from  which  the  wood 
called  mahogany  comes? 

A.  The  mahogany  tree  is  of  large  dimensions, 
with  winged  leaves  and  small  white  flowers ; 
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its  branches  are  numerous  and  spreading ;  its' 
leaves  are  alternate  and  winged,  with  four  or 
five  pair  of  leaflets,  somewhat  spear-shaped. 
It  grows  in  Jamaica  and  Honduras. 

Q.  Has  not  the  cutting  of  mahogany  been 
a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  British 
settlers  at  Honduras  ? 

A.  Yes;  in  some  instances  the  profit  at¬ 
tending  it  has  been  very  great.  A  single  tree 
has  been  known  to  contain  twelve  thousand 
superficial  feet,  and  to  have  produced  1000/. 
sterling.  The  body  o&  the  tree  is^pf  course 
the  most  valuable,  but  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  the  limbs  are  preferred,  as  the  veins  are 
more  variegated  and  the  grain  is  closer. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Class  XI. — Dodecandria. 

Q.  Give  an  example  of  this  class. 

A.  1  know  of  no  one  more  valuable  or  in— 
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teresting  than  weld ,  or  dyer’s  weed,  which  is 
found  on  barren  ground,  or  on  w^alls  ;  and  in 
the  clothing  counties  in  England  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Its  leaves  are 
spear-shaped,  and  entire,  with  a  tooth-like 
process  on  each  side  of  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  yellow',  and  in  long  spikes  ;  and 
the  calyx  is  divided  into  four  segments. 

Q.  For  what  is  it  useful  ? 

A.  It  affords  a  most  beautiful  yellow  dye  for 
cotton, woollen,  silk,  or  linen,  which  is  procured 
from  its  roots  and  stems  ;  and  blue  cloths  dip¬ 
ped  in  a  decoction  of  it  become  green.  The 
yellow  hue  of  the  paint  called  Dutch  pink  is 
also  obtained  from  this  plant ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  ancient  Britons  used  it  to  stain  their 
bodies  with. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Cla  ss  XII. — Icosandria. 

Q.  What  plants  belong  to  the  class  Ico¬ 
sandria  ? 
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A.  A  great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  such  as 
the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  nectarine, 
peach,  almond,  and  medlar.  Also  various 
shrubs  and  herbs,  such  as  laurels,  roses,  straw¬ 
berries,  &c. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  all  plums  derive  their 
origin  from  the  bullace  or  wild  plum  ? 

A.  It  is  an  established  fact ;  though  few 
persons  would  suppose,  that  the  magnum 
bonum,  the  green  gage,  and  several  others  of 
exquisite  flavour,  which  are  now  common  in 
our  gardens,  could  be  indebted  for  their 
parent  stock  to  the  wild  plum. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  the  rose  as  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  fragrant  of  all  vegetable 
productions  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been 
denominated  the  queen  of  flowers.  It  is  so 
general  a  favouiite  that  scarcely  any  garden 
is  destitute  of  a  rose.  That  elegant  perfume 
called  otto  of  roses  is  extracted  from  its  pe¬ 
tals  by  distillation,  but  so  small  a  quantity  of 
this  aromatic  oil  can  be  procured,  that  the 
true  otto  is  exceedingly  dear.  It  is  said  that 
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an  hundred  pounds  weight  of  the  dowers  will 
yield  oniy  half  an  ounce  of  it. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

> 

Class  XIII. —  Polyandria. 

Q.  What  examples  will  you  give  me  in 
this  class  ? 

A.  The  poppy  and  the  tea-tree  ;  the  former^ 
being  the  plant  from  which  opium  and  lauda¬ 
num  are  produced  ;  and  the  latter  affording  us 
a  beverage,  which  is  now  drank  by  all  classes 
in  this  country. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  plant  is  opium 
produced  ? 

A.  From  the  seed  vessels,  in  which  several 
gashes  are  made,  and  a  milky  fluid  exudes, 
which  when  it  attains  sufficient  consistence  is 
formed  into  balls  or  cakes,  and  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  Its  uses  111  medicine  to  cause 
sleep  and  alleviate  pain  are  well  known. 
Laudanum  is  a  liquid  preparation  from 
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opium  and  spirits  of  wine,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Q.  Describe  the  tea-tree. 

A.  The  tea-tree  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  much  branched. 
It  flourishes,  with  great  luxuriance,  in  val- 
lies,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  hills,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  ta¬ 
pering  ;  the  flowers  not  much  unlike  those  of 
the  white  wild  rose,  but  smaller  ;  and  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  sloe, 
containing  two  or  three  seeds.  It  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  mildest  and  most  temperate 
parts  of  China. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Class  XIV. — Didynamia. 

Q.  What  sort  of  plants  are  comprehended  , 
in  this  class  ? 

A.  Many  which  are  distinguished  by  us  as 
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garden  herbs,  and  valued  for  their  odori¬ 
ferous  smell  and  kitchen  uses,  as  well  as  for 
the  medicinal  qualities  which  some  of  them 
possess. 

Q.  Mention  one  as  an  example. 

A.  Common  or  spear-mint,  (Mentha  vi- 
ridis )  one  of  our  most  common  garden  herbs ; 
it  is  a  native  British  plant,  and  grows  wild  in 
watery  places,  and  near  the  banks  of  rivers, 
in  several  parts  of  England.  Its  flavour  is  to 
many  persons  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  preferred  for  many  culinary 
purposes.  The  leaves  are  used  in  spring 
sallads,  are  boiled  with  peas,  Sec.  and,  mixed 
with  vinegar,  form  a  sauce  for  lamb. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Class  XY. — Tetr adynamia, 

Q.  What  kind  of  plants  compose  this 
class  ? 

A.  The  plants  in  this  class  are  innoxious, 
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and  generally  supposed  to  possess  anti-scor¬ 
butic  qualities.  In  it  we  find  the  cabbage, 
the  turnip,  the  water-cress,  and  mustard,, 
with  a  variety  of  wild  plants  and  flowers. 

Q.  Give  me  a  description  of  mustard. 

A.  Common  mustard  is  made  from  the 
powdered  seeds  of  a  plant  ( Sinapis  nigra ), 
which  grows  wild  in  corn  fields,  and  by  road 
sides,  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  is  known 
by  its  yellow  cruciform  flowers,  with  expand¬ 
ing  calyx,  and  its  pods  being  smooth,  square, 
and  close  to  the  stem. 

Q.  Is  it  not  cultivated  by  us  ? 

A.  Yes;  in  light  lands  it  is  cultivated  to 
great  advantage,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  that  which  is  produced  there  is 
considered  the  best. 

Q.  What  are  its  uses? 

A.  Mustard  is  in  daily  use  at  our  tables, 
and  the  seeds  are  used  in  pickles.  Prepara¬ 
tions  from  mustard  are  also  often  employed 
in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Class  XVI. — Monadelphia. 

Q.  Give  me  an  example  in  this  class. 

A.  I  know  of  none  more  interesting  or 
useful  than  the  cotton  plant,  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  hot  countries.  It  grows  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  has  leaves  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  with  flowers  of  only  one  petal, 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  five  red  spots 
at  the  bottom.  The  seed-vessels,  or  cotton 
pods,  contain  a  soft  vegetable  down,  which 
envelope  the  seeds. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cloth  we  call  cotton  made 
ftom  this  down  ? 

A.  Yes;  after  being  gathered  and  carefully 
separated  from  the  seeds,  it  is  packed  in  bags, 
and  imported  into  this  country.  Here  it  un¬ 
dergoes  the  processes  of  carding,  spinning, 
and  weaving,  which  were  formerly  performed 
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by  hand,  but  is  now,  for  the  sake  of  expedi¬ 
tion,  effected  by  machinery. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Class  XVII. — Diadelphia. 

Q.  What  examples  can  you  furnish  me 
with  under  the  head  Diadelphia? 

A.  Many  plants  well  known  to  us  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  it ;  such  as  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
clover,  lucern,  broom,  furze,  &c. ;  but  a  de¬ 
scription  of  one  of  them  I  imagine  will  be 
sufficient. 

Q.  Well,  then,  describe  the  broom. 

A.  The  common  broom  is  a  shrub  seen  on 
sandy  heaths  in  most  parts  of  England ;  it 
has  large  yellow,  butterfly-shaped  flowers, 
with  leaves  in  threes,  and  the  branches  are 
without  prickles.  This  shrub  is  distinguished 
from  furze,  which  consists  of  a  cup  with  two 
leaves,  and  is  still  more  common  here  than 
broom,  though  in  other  countries  it  is  quite 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Class  XVIII. — Polyadelphia. 

Q.  What  description  of  plants  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  this  class  ? 

A.  Several  foreign  fruit-trees,  such  as  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees. 

Q.  Describe  the  orange  and  lemon  trees. 

A.  The  orange  and  lemon  shrubs  are 
evergreen  plants  ;  the  latter  has  large  and 
slightly  indented  shining  leaves,  of  somewhat 
oval  shape,  but  pointed  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  white,  but  of  a  purplish  hue  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  petals.  The  orange-tree  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  lemon,  by  having  a  kind  of 
winged  appendage  on  the  leaf  stalks,  of  which 
the  latter  is  destitute. 

Q.  What  properties  do  the  fruit  of  these 
trees  possess  ? 

A.  Oranges,  when  ripe,  are  extremely 
sweet,  grateful,  and  wholesome.  In  fevers 
and  other  complaints,  they  are  very  service- 
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able  in  allaying  heat  and  quenching  thirst. 
The  juice  of  lemons  is  sharp  and  agreeable, 
and  is  used  in  cookery,  confectionary,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  various  other  ways.  The  rind  is 
also  used  in  cookery  and  confectionary,  and 
is  valued  for  its  aromatic  and  bitter  taste. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Class  XIX. — Si/ngenesici. 

Q.  Describe  some  plant  under  the  class 
Syngenesia. 

A.  As  I  mentioned  the  daisy  and  dandelion 
as  examples  of  this  class,  in  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter,  I  will  describe  the  one  you  prefer. 

Q.  Then  I  think  the  beauty  of  the  humble 
daisy  justly  entitles  it  to  my  preference. 

A.  The  daisy,  which  so  delightfully  en¬ 
amels  every  meadow,  will  not  be  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  botanist  if  taken  separately  ; 
for  there  is  much  beauty  and  variety  discern¬ 
ible  in  this  little  flower.  The  calyx  is  formed 
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of  a  double  row  of  spear-shaped  leaves  :  the 
numerous  tubular  florets  in  the  centre  are 
yellow,  and  furnished  with  both  stamens  and 
pistils,  while  those  composing  the  ray,  which 
are  white  above  and  pink  beneath,  contain 
pistils  only.  The  receptacle  is  naked  and 
conical,  and  a  naked  stalk  supports  a  single 
flower. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Class  XX. — Gynandria . 

Q.  What  plants  are  comprised  in  this 
class  ? 

A.  Several  well-known  field  plants  of  the 
orchis  tribe. 

Q.  Describe  them  generally. 

A.  They  have  an  oblong  withered  germ, 
below  the  flower,  which  has  no  proper  calyx, 
but  only  sheaths;  the  corolla  consists  of  live 
petals,  the  two  innermost  of  which  usually 
join  to  form  an  arch  or  helmet  over  the  top 
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of  the  flower.  In  some  species  the  root  is 
compose  d  of  a  pair  of  solid  bulbs  ;  in  others 
it  consists  of  a  set  of  oblong,  fleshy  sub¬ 
stances,  tapering  towards  the  ends. 


CHVP.  XXVII. 

Class  XXL — Monacia. 

Q.  Mention  some  of  the  plants  comprised 
in  this  class. 

A.  There  are  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants, 
both  native  and  foreign,  that  belong  to  it. 
Among  those  of  native  growth  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  oak,  birch,  alder,  beech,  walnut, 
sweet  chesnut,  fir,  hazel  nut,  filbert,  and  mul¬ 
berry  trees ;  and  the  numerous  kinds  of 
sedges.  In  the  list  of  foreign  plants  may  be 
noticed,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  cork  tree, 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  tallow  tree,  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  and  many  others. 

Q.  Give  an  example  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  among  those  of  British  growth. 
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A.  That  is  the  oak,  which  is  a  well  known 
timber  tree,  invaluable  to  us,  for  to  it  the 
British  navy  is  indebted  for  its  existence.  Un¬ 
til  the  introduction  of  mahogany,  oak-timber 
was  very  generally  used  for  furniture,  but  it 
is  now  chiefly  consumed  in  ship  "bunding. 
The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  slowness  of  its 
growth,  for  its  great  longevity,  and  the  di¬ 
mensions  to  which  it  attains. 

Q.  Is  not  the  bark  of  oak  very  useful  ? 

A.  Yes ;  before  oak-timber  is  in  a  state  to 
be  used,  it  is  requisite  that  the  balk  should 
be  stripped  off,  and  then  suffeied  to  s^and 
uncut  for  three  or  four  years,  that  they  may 
become  perfectly  dry  ^  and  the  baik  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  tanning 
©f  leather. 

Q.  Describe  the  cork  tree. 

A.  The  cork-tree  grows  in  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  is  a  species  of  the  oak ;  the  ex¬ 
ternal  bark  is  of  a  fungous  textuie,  which 
when  stripped  off  is  that  elastic  substance 
we  call  cork,  so  serviceable  for  stopping 
bottles,  &c. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Cla  ss  XXII  .—Dicccia. 

Q.  Give  me  an  example  of  some  plant 
comprehended  in  this  class. 

A.  As  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  wil¬ 
low  everv  where  to  be  met  with,  all  of  which 
belong  to  this  class,  I  will  describe  the  one 
most  remarkable  for  its  singularity,  which  is 
the  round-leafed  willovtf.  Its  leaves  are 
smooth,  entire,  and  egg-shaped  ;  the  upper 
surface  is  green  and  wrinkled ;  the  under  one 
is  bluish,  and  covered  with  a  net-work  of  veins, 
which  are  at  first  red,  but  afterwards  become 
green.  It  is  but  a  low  shrub,  and  produces 
both  flowers  and  leaves  from  the  same  bud. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Class  XXIII. — Polygamia. 

Q.  Describe  some  plant  of  this  class. 

A.  To  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  there 
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is  no  production  more  serviceable  than  the 
plaintain  tree  ;  I  therefore  select  it.  Its  stem 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  with 
several  leaves  on  the  summit,  many  of  which 
are  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  but  re¬ 
markably  thin  and  tender.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  produced  in 
bunches  so  large  as  to  weigh  about  forty 
pounds. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  this  plant  so  service¬ 
able  ? 

A.  The  fruit  is  to  the  negroes,  what  bread 
is  to  us,  and  is  denominated  by  them  the  staff' 
of  life.  It  is  usually  gathered  before  it  is 
ripe,  and  after  the  skin  has  been  peeled  off, 
is  roasted  for  a  little  while  in  a  clear  fire  ;  it  is 
then  scraped  and  eaten  as  bread,  for  which  it 
is  an  excellent  substitute. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Class  XXIV. — Cryptogamia. 

•  /'  % 

Q.  We  are  now  come  to  the  last  class, 
which  I  believe  you  said  comprehended  all 
plants  in  which  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
such  as  mosses,  ferns,  funguses,  &c. 

A.  I  did  ;  and  among  the  latter  mushrooms 
are  of  course  included.  The  common  mush- 
room  is  a  fungus,  consisting  of  a  white  stalk, 
and  a  convex  cover  of  white  or  brownish  co¬ 
lour,  which  has  beneath  an  irregular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  gills  of  a  pink  hue  when  young, 
but  afterwards  a  dark  liver  colour.  When 
it  first  appears  above  the  ground,  a  mushroom 
is  smooth  and  nearly  globular,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  called  a  button. 

Q.  Ought  not  great  caution  to  be  used  in 
selecting  them  ? 

A.  Certainly  ;  for  though  several  of  them 
are  edible,  many  are  extremely  poisonous; 
and  instances  of  the  fatal  effects  arising  from 
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an  indiscriminate  adoption  of  them  are  very 
numerous.  An  emetic  is  the  best  remedy 
that  can  be  administered  in  cases  of  injury 
arising  from  poisonous  funguses. 


APPENDIX. 


Of  the  Method  of  forming  an  Herba¬ 
rium  ,  or  Hortus  Siccus , 


It  has  been  observed  by  the  best  writers 
on  Botany,  that  every  person  who  wishes  to 
become  a  complete  Botanist  will  find  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  preserve  and  to  form  into  a  col¬ 
lection  the  plants  which  he  has  examined.  We 
therefore  present  to  those  who  have  made 
some  progress  in  this  interesting  study,  a  few 
directions  which  w  e  have  extracted  from  a  scin 
entific  treatise. 

“  The  best  method  of  preserving  them  is 
by  drying  them  :  specimens  ought  to  be  col¬ 
lected  when  dry,  and  carried  home  in  a  tin 
box.  Plants  may  be  dried  by  pressing,  in  a 
box  of  sand,  or  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron. 
Each  of  these  has  its  advantages. 
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i(  1.  If  pressure  be  employed,  a  botanical 
press  may  be  procured.  The  press  is  made 
of  two  smooth  boards  of  hard  wood,  eighteen 
inches  long,  twelve  broad,  and  two  thick. 
Screws  must  be  fixed  to  each  corner,  with 
nuts.  If  a  press  cannot  easily  be  had,  books 
may  be  employed. 

u  Next,  some  quires  of  unsized  blossom 
blotting  paper  must  be  provided.  The  spe¬ 
cimens  when  taken  out  of  the  tin-box  must 

I  * 

be  carefully  spread  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard, 
covered  with  a  single  sheet  of  the  blossom 
paper  quite  dry;  then  place  three  or  four 
sheets  of  the  same  paper  above  the  plant,  to 
imbibe  the  moisture  as  it  is  pressed  out ;  it  is 
then  to  be  put  into  the  press.  As  many  plants 
as  the  press  will  hold  may  be  piled  up  in  this 
manner.  At  first  they  ought  to  be  pressed 
gently. 

“  After  being  pressed  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  so,  the  plants  ought  to  be  examined,  that 
any  leaves  or  petals  which  have  been  folded 
may  be  spread  out,  and  dry  sheets  of  paper 
laid  over  them.-  They  may  now  be  replaced 
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iii  the  press,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pressure 
applied.  The  press  ought  to  stand  near  a 
fire  or  in  the  sunshine.  After  remaining  two 
days  in  this  situation,  they  should  be  again 
examined,  and  dry  sheets  of  paper  be  laid 
over  them.  The  pressure  then  ought  to  be 
considerably  increased.  After  remaining  three 
days  longer  in  the  press,  the  plants  may  be 
taken  out,  and  such  as  are  sufficiently  dry 
may  be  put  in  a  dry  sheet  of  writing  paper. 
Those  plants  which  are  succulent  may  require 
more  pressure,  and  the  blossom  paper  again 
renewed. 

“  Plants  which  dry  very  quickly,  ought  to 
be  pressed  with  considerable  force  when  first 
put  into  the  press ;  and  if  delicate,  the  blos¬ 
som  paper  should  be  changed  every  day. 
When  the  stem  is  woody  it  may  be  thinned 
with  a  knife,  and  if  the  flower  be  thick  or 
globular,  as  the  thistle,  one  side  of  it  may  be 
cut  aw  ay ;  as  all  that  is  necessary,  in  a  spe¬ 
cimen,  is  to  preserve  the  character  of  the 
class,  order,  genus,  and  species. 

“  2.  Plants  may  be  dried  in  a  box  of  sand 
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in  a  more  expeditious  manner,  and  this  me¬ 
thod  preserves  the  colour  of  some  plants 
better.  The  specimens,  after  being  pressed 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  must  be  laid  within  a 
sheet  of  blossom  paper.  The  box  must  con¬ 
tain  an  inch  deep  of  fine  dry  sand,  on  which 
the  sheet  is  to  be  placed,  and  then  covered 
with  sand  an  inch  thick ;  another  sheet  may 
then  be  deposited  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
on,  till  the  box  be  full.  The  box  must  be 
placed  near  a  fire  for  two  or  three  days.  Then 
the  sand  must  be  carefully  removed,  and  the 
plants  examined.  If  not  sufficiently  dried, 
they  may  again  be  replaced  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  for  a  day  or  two. 

“  3.  In  drying  plants  with  a  hot  smoothing- 
iron,  they  must  be  placed  within  several  sheets 
of  blotting-paper,  and  ironed  till  they  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  dry.  This  method  answers 
best  for  drying  succulent  and  mucilaginous 
plants. 

“  4.  When  properly  dried,  the  specimens 
should  be  placed  in  sheets  of  writing  paper, 
and  may  be  slightly  fastened  by  making  the 
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top  and  bottom  of  the  stalk  pass  through  a 
slip  of  the  paper,  cut  neatly  for  the  purpose. 
Then  the  name  of  the  genus  and  species 
should  be  written  down,  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  These  specimens  may  be  col¬ 
lected  into  genera,  orders,  and  classes,  and 
titled  and  preserved  in  a  portfolio  or  ca¬ 
binet.” 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  : 


TOR 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH, 


'  ARE 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

By  PIN  NOCK  and  MAUNDER, 

No, 267,  S  T  Ft  A  N  D,  LONDON, 

(Opposite  St.  Clemen  t’s  Church,) 

And  may  be  had  of  all  Bookseller-'  iu  the  Kingdom, 

The  Publishers  consider  it  a  duty  incumbent,  on  th^tn. 
to  state  to  the  Public,  and  particularly  to  Parents  and 
those  who  haye  the  care  of  Youth,  that  the  Books  con¬ 
tained  in  this  List  are  sanctioned  by  Teachers  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  acknowledged  >chola'  c  alents,  in 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom;  who  unequivocal!  ,  declare, 
that  the  Explanatory  System ,  on  which  they  are  edited, 
contributes  more  to  facilitate  the  Progress  of  Education 
in  the  youthful  mind,  than  can  possibly  be  attained  by 
auY  other  method  of  Instruction, 
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SPELLIXG  BOOKS. 

PlNNOCK’s  FIRST  SPELLING  BOOK,  for 

Children,  consisting  of  Spelling  Lessons  only,  in  easy 
gradation.  Is. 

Pinnock's  EXPLANATORY  ENGLISH 

SPELLlN(i-ROOK,  containing  improved  Lessons  in 
Spelling  and  Reading.  Is.  fid. 

ft.  B.  This  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.;  aijd  'o  facilitate  instruction  in  the  necessary  arts 
of  Spelling  and  Reading,  it  is  considered  the  best 
book  now  on  sale. 

The  SCRIPTURE  SPELLING  BOOK,  con- 

taining  a  variety  of  ea*y  and  familiar  Lessons,  taken  from 
the  Scriptures  Is.  fid. 

Duncan’s  ENGLISH  EXPOSITOR,  con¬ 
taining  the  most  useful,  proper,  and  approved  words  in 
the  English  Language,  divided  into  Syllables,  properly 
accented  and  explained.  Is.  fid. 

ft.  B.  To  tench  young  people  the  true  method  of  spelling, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  most  useful  and  proper  words 
•in  the  English  language,  this  Book  is  admirably  wall 
calcdated. 

EXERCISES  in  FALSE  SPELLING,  con- 

tabling  a  \ariety  of  Lessons,  to  be  corrected  by  the  Pupil. 
I'..  6ii, 


ON  THE  ART  OF  READING. 

The  M  EN  TO  RIAN  PRIMER;  or.  Pin- 

nock's  First  Book,  for  Children.  Gd. 
ft.  B.  For  the  instruction  of  young  children  in  the  art  of 
Reading,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  book, 
ever  printed. 

THE  JUVENILE  READER,  being  n  Sequel 

to  the  above  is  calculated  for  Children  from  tour  to 
seven  vears  old.  I«.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  tlie  UNIVERSAL 

EXPLANATORY  READER,  for  Children  from  six  to  ten 
years  old.  3«. 

The  UNIVERSAL  EXPLANATORY  EN¬ 
GLISH  READER.,  calculated  to  assist  both  Teacher  and 
Pupil;  consisting  of  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse,  on 
interesting  and  improving  subjects.  5s. 


N-.  B.  These  four  H  eaders  are  so  arranged  as  to  lead  on 
the  Pupil,  by  easy  and  regular  gradation,  to  a  com¬ 
plete  acquirement  of  the  art  ot  Reading  with  gjtmw 
and  propriety;  and  the  system  on  which  they  are 
edited,  is  found,  from  experience,  to  afford  peculiar 
facility  of  instruction. 

The  CHILDRENS  PRECEPTOR.  2s. 


GRAMMAR. 

GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

with  numerous  Exercises,  and  Questions  for  Examina¬ 
tion,  18m o.  By  the  Rev.  .  Allev,  M.  A.  3s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PUNC  r CATION,  is.  6d. 
KEY  to  the  ELEMENTS  of  PUNCTUATION .  2s. 


WRITING. 

Perry’s  GRAMMAR  of  WRITING;  or  Pen¬ 
manship  Analysed.  Is.  3d. 

N.  g.  This  work  contains  a  variety  of  Rules,  by  winch  a 
complete  freedom  and  command  of  hand  will  be 
easily  attained,  but  without  such  assistance  it  can 
searcelv  ever  be  acquired.  ^ 

Perry’s  FIRST  SET  of  Explanatory  COPIES, 

adapted  to  the  Rules  given  in  his  Grammar  ot' Writing.  6d. 

_ SECOND  SET  of  ditto.  6d. 

- —THIRD  SET  of  ditto.  6d. 

COPY  BOOKS*  No.  I,  2,  and  d  ;  ruled  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Sets  of  Co¬ 
pies  (foolscap  size).  6d. 

Ditto  (post  size).  Is 

HUXIEY’s  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPIES, 

(various  hands)  on  the  same  approved  plan.  9d. 


ARITHMETIC. 

ARITHMETICAL  TABLES  of  Money, 

Weights,  and  Measures.  With  Questions  for  Examination, 
Notes,  &c.  6d. 

Pennock’s  CIPHERING  BOOK,  No.  1,  con- 
taming  easy  exercises  in  the  first  Rules  of  Arithmetic.'’  is. 


Pinhole's  CIPHERING  BOOK,  No.  2,  con- 

laining  the  Five  Principal  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  both  Simple 
and  Compound.  3-!. 

PiNNOCK’s  CIPHERING  BOOK,  No.  3,  in¬ 
tended  to  quali  v  the  Student  tor  the  more  advanced  Rultw 
of  Arithmetic.  3*. 

N.13.  These  excellent  Ciphering*,  for  genera!  use  in  School* 
and  for  Private  Tuition,  are  the  best  series  of  Books  on 
.Arithmetic  ever  published. 

KEYS  to  the  CIPHER!  NO  BOOKS.  3s. 
The  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN’S  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  arithmetic,  being  particularly  adapted  to  ths 
various  purpose*  of  Trade.  -Bv  Joseph  Ayres, '  Ti:acht-jf 
of  the  Matliema  ic-  in  the  King’s  Free  Grammar  Schoo’. 
Sherborne  3*. 

The  YOUNG  LADIES’  PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC,  for  die  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Tui¬ 
tion,  continuing  such  Rules  only  as  are  essential  for  a  le- 
male  education,  ‘is.  fid. 


HISTORY 

An  Epitome  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

from  the  luvason  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  18 1. 5,  with  p  ate-.  Bv  FI  Allen  i  vols.  6s. 

Dr.  GOLDSMITH’S  HISTORY  of  ENG¬ 
LAND, Improved,  with  a  Dictionary,  Biographical,  His¬ 
torical,  &c.  with  a  continuation  of  the  History  rom  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  up  to  Lord  Exmouth’s  late  Victory  at 
Algiers,  (with  plates.)  5s. 

Ah  Epiiome  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  front 

the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Western  Em¬ 
pire.  Bv  W,  Whitworth.  3s. 

HISTORY  MADE  EASY;  or,  a  Genealogical 

Chart  of  the  Kings  :>nd  Queens ot  England  since  the  Coa- 
►juesl.  is. 

Ditto,  in  case.  3s.  6<). — KEY  to  ditto  Is. 

This  Chart  possesses  so  much  merit,  that  one  of  t lie  most 
distinguish'  d  characters  at  the  Bar,  and  whose  abilities 
ate  likewise  an  ornament  to  the  British  -enate,  has 
declared  “  that  no  Englishman  ought  to  be  tcithoiit  it." 

Hammond’s  NATURAL  HIS  TORY  of  ANI- 

»ur.?,  illustrated  by  Engraving;,  ds.  (id. 


GEOGRAPHY  and  ASTRONOMY . 

4n  Epitome  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY* 

containing  a  Description  of  all  the  known  Places  in  the 
World,  as  divided  into  Countries.  Kingdoms,  states,  ana 
Provinces,  up  uvshe  Congress  of  Vienna,, with  /  Maps.  4s. 

An  Epitome  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY, 

with  Maos.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Allew,  M.  A.  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Bolton,  i  .an cash  ire.  as.  do. 

Aft  Epitome  of  ASTRONOMY,  with  illus¬ 
trative  Designs.  3s.  6d. 

RELIGION  and  MORALITY. 

Epitome  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Allen,  M.  A.  jS. 

The  CHRISTIAN  CHILDS  READER,  con¬ 
taining  a  selection  of  easy  pieces  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 

'"tiT  MORAL  POETICAL' MISCELLANY  ; 

containing  choice  Selections  from  our  most  approved 
"Poets 

Vile  FEMALE  MONITOR;  or.  Whole  Duty 

of  Woman.  Is.  6d.  ■ 

A  '  COMPENDIOUS  HISTORY  ef  the 

^  CROSS MANR  INTRODUCTION  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  Is.  6d. 
SCRIPTURE  EXERCISES  Is.  6d. 

STURM’S  REFLECTIONS  on  the  WORKS 

©f  GOD,  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  2  vols.  Svo.  12 

P<  SERIOUS  REFLECTIONS  o nthe  SEVEN 

DAYS  of  the  WEEK.  9d. 

The  COLLECTS  for  Sundays  and'  Holy 

Baxs  throughout  the  Year,  accompanied  with  Explanatory 
Notes,  &c.  9d.  .  . 

The  VILLAGE  CURATE;  a  moral  and  in¬ 
teresting  Tale,  recommended  for  the  imitation  of  youth, 
by  Mr.  Bacon;  to  which  are  added  Explanatory  Notes,  is. 

”  The  LEISURE  HOUR  Improved.  3  s. 


PIN  NOCK'S  APPROVED  CATECHISMS. 

•  '*  .  •  \  '  ,  . 

Price  9 d.  each. 


The  following  excellent  Juvenile  Publications, 
denominated  Catechisms,  are  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  every  Parent  and 
Teacher ,  as  they  each  contain  the  Print*  pies  ot 
the.  particular  Subject  on  which  they  treat,  and 
are  written  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  capacities 
of  Children  ;  at  once  instructive ,  familiar ,  and 
amusing.  — 


The  FIRST  CATECHISM  for  Children,  con¬ 
taining  such  things  as  are  requisite  to  be  known  at  an 
early  age.  _  „ 

Catechism  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of  EN¬ 
GLISH  GRAMMAR,  being  the  most  easy  and  instruc¬ 
tive  Work  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this  important 


branch  of  of  Education.  .  . 

Catechism  of  ARITHMETIC,  containing  a 

concise  explanation  of  its  most  useful  Rules,  &e. 

Catechism  of  BIBLE  and  GOSPEL  HIS¬ 
TORY,  adapted  to  the  Capacity  of  Young  Minds. 

Catechism  of  the  FIRST'  PRINCIPLES  of 
the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

Catechism  of  GEOGRAPHY,  being  an  easy 

Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  ot  the  World,  and  its 
Inhabitants. 

Catechism  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENG¬ 
LAND,  from  us  earliest  Period  to  the  present  time;  well 
calculated  to  give  the  youthful  Briton  a  Knowledge  of  the 
principal  Events  recorded  in  the  History  ot  his  Country. 

Ca te  hism  of  the  HISTORY  oi  FRANCE, 

containing  a  clenr  Outline  of  all  the  important  changes 
which  tli  t  country  ha-*  undergone  from  iis  foundation. 

Cate  hism  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  con¬ 


taining  a  Description  of  the  most  remarkable  E vents  fiom 
the  Creation  **f  the  World  to  the  Birth  ot  Christ. 

Catechism  of  MODERN  HISTORY,  giving 

a  Description  of  the  most  remarkable  Invents  from  tiie 
Birth  of  yur  Saviour  to  the  present  time* 


C ATECif ism  of  ROMAN  HISTORY;  frotn 

the  Origin  of  the  Name,  to  its  Extinction. 

Catechism  of  the  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 
Catechism  of  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  con¬ 
taining  a  summary  Account  of  the  various  States  which 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present  Time, 

Catechism  of  CHRONOLOGY,  being'  an 

easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 

Catechism  of  MYTHOLOGY,  or,  a  Short 

Account  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and  Heroes. 

C  4  T  e  c  h  i  s  m  o  ('  G  E  N  E  R  A  L  K  N  0  W  LE  D  G  E ,  or, 

a  Short  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Catechism  of  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  de- 

signed  as  a  familiar  Introduction  to  the  acquirement  of 
that  Language. 

Catechism  of  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Eton  Accidence,  with  easy  Questions,  and 
familiar  Exercises, 

Catechism  of  ASTRONOMY,  giving  a  De¬ 

scription  of  the  Nature,  and  Uses  of  the  Heavenl  y  Bodies. 

Catechism  of  NAVIGATION,  in  which  the 

Elementary  Principles  of  that  Science  are  made  familiar. 

Catechism  of  CHEMISTRY;  intended  to 

assist  the  Learner  in  attaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  Secrets 

Catechism  of  AGRICULTURE;  or,  the  Art 

of  Cultivating  the  Earth. 

Catechism  of  HERALDRY,  appropriately 

illustrated. 

Catechism  of  BRITISH  BIOGRAPHY,  con- 

taining  the  lives  of  many  of  ovir  most  eminent  Countrymen. 

Catechism  of  DRAWI  NG,  in  which  the  rules 

of  that  accomplished  Art  are  familiarly  explained. 

Catechism  of  MUSIC,  in  which  the  Fii&t 

Principles  of  that  polite  Science  are  rendered  easy  to 
be  understood. 

Catechism  of  NATURAL  HISTORY;  or 

the  Animal  Kingdom  displayed  ;  being  a  pleasing  and  in¬ 
teresting  account  ot  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 

Catechism  of  BOTANY;  being  a  pleasing* 

Description  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 


Catechism  of  MINERALOGY ;  or  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

Catechism  of  GEOMETRY,  elucidatory  of 

that  useful  Science. 

Catechism  of  MEDICINE;  or  Golden  Rules 

for  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  attainment  of  Iona 

(Life. 

B.  No  Book  has  stronger  claims  to  the  attention  of 
every  Individual  than  this  truly  useful  little  Treatise. 


NOW  PUBLISHING , 

In  Parts,  at  4s  each,  or  in  Numbers,  at  Is.  each, 
printed  in  demy  quarto,  and  embellished  with 
elegant  Engravings, 

ROBERTSON’S 

HISTORY  OF  ALL  NATIONS; 

OR, 

jjJcto  caniticr.sral  pistoni : 

TN  WHICH  THE 

Origin  Progress,  and  present  Condition  of  every 
Nation  in  the  World ,  Ancient  and  Modern ,  are 
faithfully  delineated. 

Next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ,  this  Book  is  the  mast 
important  and  useful  that  hns  ever  been  published , 
end  will  be  completed  in  thirty  Parts. 

[  For  an  account  of  RnbertsonY  History  of  All  Nations,  see 
the  Ladies'  Museum  for  duly  1816,  and  the  Sun  Review.] 


Persons  inclined  to  hreome  Subscribers  for  this 
Work  are  requested  to  be  early  in  their  applica¬ 
tions,— a  limited  number  only  being  printed. 
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To  PARENTS  arul  TEACHERS. 

The.  following  little  works  are  recoin  mended  Ic 
the  attention  of  every  Parent  and  Teacher,  as  the 
most  useful  series  of  books  that  can  be  put  into 
the  bunas  of  young  people,  each  book  containing 
the  principles  of  the  art  or  science  on  which  it 
treats;  ami  written  in  so  clear,  simple,  and  easy  a 
style,  that 'it  will  be  easily  understood  bv  the 
meanest  capacity.  It  is  presumed  that  the  only 
method  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  aits  and 
sciences  is,  first,  to  learn  the  principles  from  short 
introductions,  and  then  to  increase  that  knowledge., 
by  more  exact  and  minute  enquiries  into  all  the.  j 
parts  of  more  copious  works. 


Just  published,  price  Nine-pence  each, 
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